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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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Tue recent performance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony in several of the 
capitals of Europe, and its promised repetition, in our own metropolis, at 
Mr. Moscuetes’ forthcoming Concert, will, we trust, form a sufficient apology for 
our again drawing the attention of the readers of the Musica Wortp to this 


delightful composition. 

The cause which prevented the later productions of Beethoven—by which 
we mean those included in the series from Op. 92 to Op. 135—from individually 
attaining their full share of popularity, may be found in the fact that the com- 
poser worked without reference to the understanding of others. No musician 
can follow the direction of his own mind, into whatever track it may lead, and be 
secure of the sympathy of his contemporaries. He who would be popular, must 
timidly coast the shore of prescribed sentiment. He must possess just as much 
more of the imaginative faculty than his auditors, as will serve to keep his 
thoughts from stagnation ; but must not display so much as to alarm the jealousy 
of his brethren. He must not think, or feel too deeply. 

It was the working with materials familiar to the public, and their clever 
adaptation to the mise en scene, which made Weber the lion of his day. Rejecting 
the details of a Beethoven and a Cherubini, Weber, with the daring plagiarism 
of aclever mind, unhesitatingly adopted the broad masses—the contrasts—the 
warm and gorgeous colouring of these great artists; conscious that the perfect 
propriety of their adaptation to the incidents of the romantic opera would lead 
away the mirid from a calm consideration of the making up of the music. In this 
respect he differs from almost every composer, who has ventured on the use of the 
ideas of foregone artists. If his contemporary, Spohr, took a theme of Mozart, 
(as, for example, the “ Si Jo sento,” in the Faust,) he works it up by crowding 
others upon and around it, regardless of the rule laid down by this his _— pre- 
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decessor, that there is a certain point, in outline and development, to which youmay 
proceed in the composition of music for a large and mixed audience ; but that if 
you travel beyond that point, you destroy the intended effect. The music may 
be good, but will be sure to fail. Weber, however, who had passed his life in 
flourishing the baton, or fiddling in a theatrical orchestra, had calculated the 
feelings of his audience, weighed the amount of their understandings, and placed. 
before them a reasonable quantity of ideas, rendered palatable by his piquant 
and highly-seasoned sauces. But Beethoven worked with far different emotions ; 
neither desirous of amplifying the ideas of this man, or attenuating those.ef that. 
He had given away his heart in devout adoration to the magnificent objects of 
creation, and carried his expression beyond that point of rapture, which the de- 
corum of a musical prude would countenance. Content to'be thought an enthu- 
siast—to some an object of wonder, to others of derision, and to most, one with 
whem reason had shaken hands, and left him the victim of his own frenzy— 
Like a tree 

On fire with lightning—by ethereal flame 

Kindled he seemed, and blasted. 

True it was, that in thus giving up the reins to his imagination, he incurred 
the charge of mental imbecility ; but no person really believes, that those who 
possess transcendent talents become dotards in the prime of life, at a period (to 
use an expression of Horace Walpole)—when the genius is in full flower. It is 
admitted, that in many of his later works there is less uniformity, a wider scope 
of subject, and more of those starts, and apparently imperfect shapings, which 
offend the weak, and give scandal to the perverse ; but these things must be ap- 
proached with seriousness ; for they have much of that quality, which “ draws 
the devout, deterring the profane,’—and they should be listened to with a spirit 
of free homage and generous subjection. The same’ principle of ‘enthusiastic de- 
votion, fervid imagination, and exquisite sensibility, which led Pergolesi to pros- 
trate himself for a whole day before the shrine of the Virgin, that he might be 
inspired to compose a Stabat Mater worthy of her acceptance, induced Beethoven 
to avoid the haunts of his fellow-creatures, that he might, amidst the shades of 
the forest, and the murmurs of the rivulet, look for and receive the inspiration 
which the beauty and calm serenity of nature afforded ; and it was the expression 
of these romantic associations, without reference to the contemporaneous state of 
music, which led Beethoven to mingle the forms of the art, ecclesiastical and 
secular, instrumental and vocal, plain and florid, simple and contrapuntal, in a 
phraseology which, although unrestrained in its character, was the offspring of the 
brightest genius, enriched by study, and refined by taste. 





Tue Cuarer Royan:—A spirit of insubordination appears to have. infected 
the young gentlemen belonging to this chapel, and.to have communicated itself 
to the youthful members of the choir at St. Paul's. .A brief statement of recent 
occurrences would explain the reasons which:have led to the “ remonstrances ” 
and “appeals” addressed to certain. high personages ; and: possibly. obviate their 
repetition in future. We may, perhaps, recur to this subject more.at length in a 
future number. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE BOOK; BY A MUSICIAN IN LONDON. 
BEETHOVEN 8S CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


Aurnovers music is a subject on which most people, and on very slight pre- 
tences, deem themselves qualified: to be critics, yet they are frequently willing to 
resign to others the trouble of forming, the judgment they are content to adopt. 
However acquired—whether begged, borrowed, or stolen—an opinion must be 
entertained or expressed ; but the power to decide is one thing, and the capacity 
to. deliberate. another... To praise with discrimination, with enthusiasm, with 
something of the same transport which animated the soul of the composer — to 
hail the advent of genius, attend the car of its triumphs, clear the way, and swell 
the hymn— to do all this with the assurance that one lias not elevated a lifeless 
image, before which he is bowing down in the last stage of mental delusion, is the 
result of deliberation—the deliberation of a searching and imaginative spirit, which 
derives its emotions from principles well laid down, and aptly applied. 

A vast quantity of stark nonsense is written now-a-days by the canters of musi- 
cal criticism, who are. divided into many classes, There are your great doubters, 
who are generally as ill informed as your wholesale believers, and much more 
self-conceited ; your sticklers for old forms and ceremonies, who have a horror 
of anything new, which they decry for the simple reason that it was never ven- 
tured on before; your resolute slaughterers, who hack and hew with merciless 
foree, and a degree of coolness that might be mistaken for science, There is 
also your amateur professor, with just enough understanding to work mischief— 
sufficient reading to use with flippancy, but not with discretion, the ordinary terms 
of the art, and sufficient «liscolouration of temper to season the whole with a 
venomous flavour. Your party-writer must not be omitted from the catalogue, 
one, who fearing that society may possibly become ae unanimous, and that 
without the fillip of a little scandal hodest people would fall asleep, deems it pre- 


ferable to abuse his. friends (with moderation) rather than allow such a shocking 
stagnation of opinions ; and urges in excuse of his perfidy, that a little abuse, pro- 
perly administered, does one’s friend infinite benefit, as it attracts the wavering who, 


out of a mere_love of contradiction, veer to the opposite side, on the principle of 
the gentle sibillation, which secures the doubtful encore, 

Amongst all the musical writers of the day, who promulgate their opinions for 
the weal of the public, the gentleman in the Spectator is the most singular, if 
not the most whimsical. ‘There are three themes on which he can indite any 
required quantity. of ,praise—Purcel, Spohr, and a living Professor, whose supe- 
riority over his defunct predecessors has the sanction of a proverb, and the 
almost universal consent of mankind. The gentleman in reference to most other 
persons, is shockingly addicted to grumbling. Even Mendelssohn (“ my friend 
Mendelssohn,”) meets with no quarter at his hands ; and I find in his objurgator 
notice of the St. Paul, the wishy-washy lucubrations of the sexagenarian Finck 
(a personal enemy of the composer) served up with some additional spice, in the 
vain effort of exciting a feeling of disgust towards this noble composition, In the 
number of last Sunday week, appeared the following notice of Beethoven’s choral 
symphony at the Philharmonic concert :— The principal feature, if not the prin- 
cipal attraction of this concert, was Beethoven's whole act sinfonia, Veneration for 
its author’s genius induces us to give this extraordinary work a hearing every 
time the opportunity presents itself, in the hope that we may at length arrive at 
some probable conjecture as to its meaning and intent, regarded as an entire 
work, wholly unlike in plan, purpose, and execution, any composition for a full 
orchestra, whether under the title of a sinfonia, or any other. . . .. © 
In every other sinfonia by the same author, which departs from the accustomed 
plan of construction, the reason is obvious, and the purpose clear. peel 
We may admire, as we do admire, certain positions of every mévement, though 
every one is spun out to.a tedious length... ©. 4.2. \.0 ‘This:sinfonia‘is con~ 
fessedly unlike any other. In this circumstance in itself considered, there is no 
merit, The mere production of a number of passages suchas never were heard 
before, is, in itself,no marvel:-and no excellence ; and if they aré distinguished by 
no other character than crudity and uncouthness, afford no ground for praise, 
unless they are necessary to the developement of some purpose, , » +. 4 + % 
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No new hearing will ever reconcile us to the vocal part, or that which is so called, 
for it has none of the attributes of vocal music. The composer wants an addition 
of noise at the end of his sinfonia; and having exhausted the powers of every 
instrument in existence, he presses into his service the human organ, in order 
merely to increase the power of the final explosion. The hapless principals, con- 
demned to the hopeless endeavour of combining incombinable passages, jumping 
from key to key by intervals, such as no human voice or ear ever had to attem 
before, labour in vain for a hearing against the thunder of the orchestra; while 
the noise of the entire chorus, shrieking at the very top of their voices, would be 
perfectly intolerable if it were not drowned by their more potent instrumental 
associations. . . . . . . Its reception was far from enthusiastic: evident 
symptoms of weariness appeared in the audience, and the great majority most 
probably never wished to hear it again.” 

The secret of all this is, that the writer, like a gentleman who revives in his 
own person the glees of foregone artists, and with the unreserve of friendship 
submits his errors in copying, which succeed each other with consecutive bar- 
barity, to the revisal of a skilful corrector — is not ashamed to inform his readers 
that he not only knows nothing of this symphony in particular, but nothnig of the 
other symphonies of Beethoven. This long mystification amounts, in short, to the 
remark of the honest Scot— Nane o’ your accompaniments —a second’s a thing 
that I just perfectly abhor. It seems to me — though I have as gude an ear as 
Kitty Stephens hersel, and better too — to be twa tunes sang at ae time —a most 
intolerable practice.” 

What the writer may mean by asserting, that “the symphony is confessedly 
unlike any other,” I am at a loss to conjecture. Is there any one of the nine sym- 
phonies like the others, or a single melody in any cne made use of in another? 
Surely they are as independent in character, melody, and treatment, as are the 
fugues of Sebastian Bach. But then “it is wholly unlike in plan, purpose, and 
execution, any composition for a full orchestra, whether under the title of a sym- 
phony or any other.” What the writer understands by “ purpose,” I am in the 
dark about ; but there is nothing remarkable that it should differ in plan and 
execution from the other symphonies. Do they not all differ in this respect, and 
why should they not? why should the plan of the Eroica be like that of the 
Pastorale, or the execution of No. 7 be similar to that of No. 8? But the choral 
symphony has “a plan ;” this the veriest sciolist would admit, if the aggregation 
of the former movements, with which the finale opens, were not the stumbling 
block. With respect to its ‘“ execution,” the composer works nearly throughout 
with the same instruments that he employs in all his other symphonies, adding 
an extra couple of horns. But then “ every movement is spun out.” This is a 
gratuitous misrepresentation. In each movement the composer has a motif, a 
subject, a primal thought, which is the groundwork of the whole, and it is (in its 
details) as logically and consistently treated as any chorus of Bach ; much more 
so than the generality of those of Handel, in which there are often episodes and 
interruptions, arising from the introduction of old and worn out passages—with 
which he was wont to please the multitude, and at which we are at liberty to smile. 
And pray, Mr. Critic, where does the spinning commence—in the opening move- 
ment, the scherzo, the andante, or the finale? Put your fingers on the score 
and point out the passages.—‘‘ The composer having exhausted the powers of 
every instrument in existence, he presses, &e.” I take the liberty of telling this 
gentleman that, whether he knows what is or what is not a score, he never saw 
the score of Beethoven's choral symphony. With the exception of the move- 
‘ments, to which I shall presently refer, the orchestral parts are similar to the other 
symphonies, and never at any time equal to the number employed in the first 
movement of the symphony, “ Die weihe der Tone,” by Spohr. 

‘The principal vocalists have ‘to combine uncombinable passages,” and “ to 
jump from, key to key by intervals such as no htiman voice or ear ever had to 
attempt before.” This assertion demonstrates that the writer has not only never 
seen the score, but cannot even guess at what he may listen to in musical compo- 
sition... By turning to the score, the vocal part will be found to commence at 

. 113, running on to p- 131. lightly and elegantly accompanied: by the orchestra. 

e voice parts are written, almost note against note, in beautiful florid counter- 
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point, and throughout in the diatonic seale, with here and there a solitary Sharp, 
such as a natural and quiet modulation would demand ; and such a picture of 
pure vocal writing Spohr has never yet pourtrayed. ‘The first “ jump” will be 
foand, where the words of the poet required a change of expression, at the com- 
mencement of the solo for the tenor in B flat, which is accompanied, a/la marcia, 
by the orchestra, with the addition of four instraments—the flauto piccolo, trian- 
gulo, cinelli, and gran tamburo. And what is this “jump?” One in which 
Purcel, Handel, Haydn, Spohr, and almost every composer with any brains has 
indulged. If the writer will refer to Purcel’s Anthem, “ My beloved spake,” he 
will meet with it in the adagio, “The voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
He will find it also in Handel’s Choruses, in Haydn’s Creation, and in Spohr’s 
works, passim ; but he will not find it any where more artfully, or more easily 
disposed for the voices, more clear, open, and unembarrassed ; the tenor rising a 
sixth, the bass falling a third. Up to this page every bar is lovely ; and as it is 
in counterpoint, must be, from the very nature of things, combinable. The tenor 
solo (pp. 132—154) lies in the best part of the tenor voice; and Beethoven here 
uses the identical scale which he has adopted in the “ Adelaida,” viz. from G the. 
sixth above the tonic to F the fourth below. ‘The accompanying chorus is natural, 
and easy beyond belief. At the close of the movement the composer drops the 
additional instruments. The second choral movement then follows (pp. 154—167,) 
being the original theme, varied from common to six-eight time. The trebles are 
certainly carried up to A; but the mezzo soprano, and other two parts, are in their 
usual compass, and do not present the ordinary difficulties of a modern mass. 
And now Beethoven, anxious to show what could be done with a omy 7 theme, 
and following the noble example of Bach in that great work, “ Die Kunst der 
fuge,” commences with the hymn, which in the next movement he makes an 
auxiliary theme—a second subject to the primal cantilena; and that it might 
strike the ear (which it did not that of my friend in the Spectator,) and also be- 
cause the words demand something impressive, he introduces the trombones for 
the first time (pp. 168—176.)—The chromatic modulations are here used diato- 
nically, not as passing notes, but full harmonies, after the fashion of the old church 
positions. They are disposed with great art, and perfectly easy to execute, which 
was proved by the choralists singing altogether in tune. The mezzo soprano 
here lies too high for a male voice; but what German vocal score is not liable to 
the same objection? Every one knows that it is intended to be executed by 
females. The double fugue, in six-four time, follows, with a brilliant accompani- 
ment for the strings, founded on a florid phrase, repeatedly to be found in the 
works of the old Lutheran writers. Those who heard Mendelssohn play the 
fugue in E flat, by Sebastian Bach, at the last Birmingham Festival, will readily 
recal it to mind ; the second movement of the fugue being entirely gounded upon 
it. This chorus is a beautiful piece of four-part writing—open, free, and diatonic 
throughout every bar; Bach never composed any thing more classical—Handel 
any thing more effective. If the broken passages (pp. 192-3) be objected to, the 
same objections will apply to Mozart, as the modulations are nearly similar to 
those in the Don Juan, 

Having augmented the subject in every possible manner, Beethoven in the next 
movement diminishes it in a short canon, and prepares for the coda, which begins 
at p.210. But from pp. 197 to 209, amidst all that is beautiful in counterpoint, 
every note is diatonic, with the exception of the modulation into B major, which 
is effected by the chord of E major, and in a very masterly manner disposed of by 
the introduction of the D natural, which was well thrown out by Mr. Horncastle. 
The coda (from p. 210 to the end) is also diatonic, enlivened by a few bold mo- 
dulations from the relative. minor (B) to C natural—C to F natural—F to D 
minor, and from thence to the dominant, none of which are semitonic, but bold 
and energetic in the utmost. ‘ 

I have no more room, and shall conclude with the saying of old — “ He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear.”—The writer might have been wearied, and imagined 
he saw symptoms of a like feeling around him.—Perhaps it was from sympathy. 

[We have received a letter from a correspondent attributing the criticisms in the 
Spectator to a professor of some notoriety ; and assigning a curious reason for his 
animosity against Beethoven and Mendelssohn. We believe our correspondent 
to be correct ; but at present we must decline inserting his communication. Ep.] 
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REVIEW. 


Douze Grand Etudes, en Dex Livraisons pour le Pianoforte dediées 4 ses amis 
J. Liszt et Fred. Hiller, par Fred. Chopin. Edited with additional finger- 
ing by his pupil J. Fontana. Book I.—Wresset. & Co. 


In witnessing the prodigious execution of a Liszt or Thalberg, often do we hear 
the wonder-struck spectator ask how was it possible to acquire such an amazing 
mastery of the instrument? The answer to this inquiry is easy, when. it is re- 
collected that harmonical combinations are limited, that the scales are limited, 
that the natural extent of the human hand (to a certain degree) limited, and 
hence that the mere mechanism of pianoforte playing is confined within the com- 
pass of a few rules. We believe that about seven or eight rules embrace the 
whole art of fingering, and the balance of the hand over the instrument ; and that 
having once acquired a mastery over these positions, all those productions which 
are written for the display of mere execution, are comparatively easy-to execute. 
Thus to the hapa formalist, the caprices of Thalberg,—the mysticism of 
Liszt,—the ever-varied romanza of Henselt present no difficulties, because the 
passages are no other than exemplifications of defined and certain rules in mecha- 
nism, which if departed from in these extraordinary flights of execution, would 
become altogether impracticable. The really difficult music is that of your origi- 
nal thinker ; he who is writing from the genial glow of his own pure and vivid 
thoughts, Thus Beethoven and Mendelssobn in their pianoforte compositions, 
here and there exhibit passages which, although not of themselves difficult, 
become so from their introduction, and peculiarity of situation across the instru- 
ment. 

Composers of “ studies for the pianoforte,” have, in many instances, thought 
too much of themselves, and too little of their patrons —the rising artists. Thus 
one has contented himself with writing fine music, another difficult music, and a 
third that which is showy and brilliant. . Still there was wanted one which should 
commence on a system of mechanism, which proceeding by degrees through the 
various difficulties of execution—the extension of the common chord in arpeggios 
—the diatonic and chromatic scales—the three forms of the chord of. the ninth, 
&c, &c.—should at its termination disclose every possible combination of pas- 
sage in execution. No set of studies, in our minds, meets this view of the essen- 
tial objects of a studio so perfectly as the “‘ Etudes pour le pianoforte par Frederic 
Chopin.” There is nothing ephemeral in their character, or construction as com~ 
positions — the harmony is solid and excellent, the superstructure elegant and 
novel in passage, and rich and melodious in its cantilena ; but notwithstanding 
these valuable and important features in the work—the developement of a mecha- 
nism, a systematic mechanism is always the primary consideration with the com- 

oser, M. Czerny has, we understand, said of this work that.it forms a new era 
in the history of pianoforte performance. We can unhesitatingly declare, that 
the student who masters its details, having an observant eye to its principles, will 
forget the meaning of the word “ difficult,” at least as connected with composition 
for the pianoforte. The first etude, is the common chord in its extended forms, 
and here Chopin unveils his mode of treating the chords 5-3, 6-4, and 7+5-3. 
These extended positions lead to a perfect equilization of the fingers; and in con- 
Sequence a similarity in weight of tone. Henselt has, in his etudes cardeteris- 
tiques, invented one or two new positions, or rather a grouping together of several 
known and commonly used extensions, all of which are to be found in the studies 
of M. Chopin. The second etude in A minor, places the chromatic scale in one, 
and perhaps its most. difficult position. The third in E minor, is a solid compo- 
sition, ingenious in its construction, and requiring energy and strength, delicacy 
and variety, in the expression of its details. The fourth in C sharp minor, a 
brilliant and spirited composition is an example of gaining a finger in forms both 
diatonic and chromatic, It is written with. great care, and the passages in con- 
trary motion, and extreme. position are skilfully disposed. No. 5 is an original 
and graceful exercise for the black keys in G flat minor, whilst No. ¢é—a pathetic 
melody enveloped in a novel and charming accompaniment—is an exercise requir- 
ing a smooth finger, and a fair portion of brains to do it justice. 

As the attention of our artists is new so turned towards the improvement of the 
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genius of the pianoforte, and the creation of a school of composition peculiarly its 
own, in. no. wise depenions on the.orchestra or the organ, experience discovers 
shorter methods to the attainment of skill and,ability, which although minute in 
detail, claim from their clear and, well digested arrangement, the preference of 
both professor and pupil. The command of the “ Ne plus ultra” of mechanical 
excellence, is placed within the reach of study and perseverance, but to whom 
ought to be ascribed the honoar of the invention we are not prepared to declare 
The school is seen in the works of Liszt, Thalberg, and Henselt ; the system is 
ee. developed in the studies of M. Rhein, and altogether so in those of M. 

opin, 





METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


NEW MUSICAL FUND. 


There are three admirable institutions in the metropolis for the especial pur- 
pose of alleviating the distresses, and relieving the wants of unfortunate members 
of the musical profession. ‘These are—the Royal Society of Musicians, the Choral 
Fund, and the New Musical Fund; at the fifty-second anniversary concert of 
which, at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Friday night, we had the pleasure to be pre- 
sent, We wish we could add, that the treasurer’s account is likely to show a good 
balance on this occasion; but although the entertainment provided was equal to, 
if not superior in attraction to most concerts of private speculators, there was not 
that alacrity evinced in coming forward to assist in a benevolent object, as well as 
to participate in a musical treat, as the well-wishers of “the Fund” could have 
desired. The Institution deserves a better support than it has met with since its 
formation in 1786 ; for the poor musician, the forlorn widow, and destitute orphan, 
have in turn been consoled and relieved. We learn that upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds have been thus distributed amongst hundreds of deserving ob- 
jects. In 1834 the funds were at a very low ebb, when the sum of 2250/., the 
fourth of the profits of the Westminster Abbey Royal Festival, came at the 
opportune moment to save the Institution from sinking. Notwithstanding’ this 
grant we find, from the report of the committee, that they are still compelled to 
appeal to the liberality of a kind and generous public for a continuance of patronage, 
By a subscription of one guinea, two tickets for the anniversary concert are in- 
sured ; so that charity and pleasure can go hand in hand. Amongst the life sub- 
scribers and patronesses are Her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Queen Dowager, the 
Duchess of Kent ; and in the list of honorary benefactors we also read the names 
of the King of Hanover, the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, and the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Hamilton, Brandon, Leinster, &c.; Lords Belfast, Burghersh, 
Dundas, Saltoun, Breadalbane, &c. As there are not many expenses attendant 
upon the getting up of the concert, the performers, vocal and instrumental, much 
to their credit, giving their services gratuitously, any chance visitors would be of 
material assistance to the Institution ; but in this instance the audicnce was com- 
posed almost exclusively of the regular subscribers, The following was the pro- 
gramme: Part [.—Overture (Die Zauberflite) ; Mozart. Duetto, Signor Rubini 
and Signor T'amburini, “Si inclinassi,” (L’Italiana in Algieri); Rossini. Air, 
Madame Giulietta Grisi, “ Let the bright seraphim ;” trumpet obligato, Mr. 
Harper (Samson) ; Handel. Rondo, pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson ; Hummel. Aria, 
Madame ‘Persiani, “‘ Come per me sereno,” (La Sonnambula) ; Bellini.’ Recit. ed 
Aria, Signor Ivanoff, “ Bel raggio di luna ;’ harp, by Mr. Nielson, (11 Torneo) ; 
Lord Burghersh, Duetto, Madame Giulietta Grisi e Signor’ Lablache, “ Oh! 
guardate che figura,” (La Prova d’un Opera Seria); Guglielmi, Overture, “‘ The 
Naiades ;” W.8. Bennett. Part 1J.—Fantasia, harp, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton ; 
J. B. Chatterton. Air, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, ‘ Scenes of my youth,” (The Gipsy’s 
Warning); Benedict. Air, Mr. J.: Bennett, “ Lord, remember David,” (Re- 
demption) ; Handel. Recit. and Air; Miss Birch, “ From mighty kings,” (Judas 
Maccabeus) ; Handel. . Fantasia, flute, Herr Heinemeyer; Heinemeyer. Ballad, 
Miss Woodham, “John Anderson, my Joe.” Air, Mr. H. Phillips, ““ The best 
of all good company.” Overture to“ ‘The Men of Prometheus ;” Beethoven. 

We never admired Grisi’s singing of “ Let the bright seraphim.” She cannot 
understand nor execute the: Handelian divisions, and the air therefore becomes a 
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mere Italian bravura by her style of execution. She sings also out of tune, arising 
probably from a feeling of her own incompetency. It is too late in the‘day now 
to praise Harper’s trumpet obligato, it has long been justly considered as his’ most 
finished effort. ‘Mrs Anderson, albeit labouring under nervousness, played bril- 
liantly the very sparkling rondo of Hummel.  Persiani obtained an enthusiastic 
encore by her superb style of warbling the air from the Sonnambula ; and Ivanoff 
had a very narrow escape of being compelled to repeat Lord Burghersh’s flowing 
melody from his opera of “'The Tournament.” Grisi was’ herself again’ in ‘the 
scolding duet ; nothing could be more natural than the airs she gave herself as 
the prima donna ; and as for the majestic Lablache, he was a perfect model for all 
managers, The duet was unanimously demanded a second time, amidst “ laughter 
holding both its sides.”” Mr. Bennett conducted his own highly imaginative over- 
ture, which we have often noticed, but which was played in a very slovenly manner. 
In the second act our native talent shone forth very successfully.—Mrs. Shaw’s 
singing of Benedict’s pretty ballad will add to its popularity. Miss Birch’s “ From 
mighty kings,” has been praised by us before and she gave us additional reason 
to compliment her on her improvement. Miss Woodham, and, in fact, many 
other singers, totally mistake the reading of “ John Anderson, my Joe,” it seems 
to be always forgotten that it is an aged woman who sings. Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Bennett, the former especially, are deserving of commendation ; and the instru- 
mental feats of Heinemeyer and Chatterton received their due share of applause. 
Mr. F. Cramer led a numerous band, and the whole was conducted by Sir G. 
Smart. 

Anctent Concerts. — His Grace the Duke of Wellington has honoured this 
Scciety by becoming a Director ; aud the fifth concert of the season took place 
under his auspices. The programme on Monday was the following: Part [— 
Overture (Iphigenia) ; Gluck. Aria, Deh! se piacer, (La Clemenza di Tito) ; 
Mozart. Quartet, Come! ohimé! (Nina) ; Paisiello. Chorus, () God! who in 
thy heavenly, (Joseph) ; Handel. Glee, Here in cool grot ; Lord Mornington. 
Duo. II tuo destino, (Mitridate) ; Nasolini. Song, O Lord, have mercy, Pergo- 
lesi. ‘T'erzetto, Soave sia il vento, (Cosi fan Tutte); Mozart. Recit. "Tis well ! 
six times. March and Chorus, Glory to God, (Joshua); Handel. Part I7.— 
Overture, (Zaira) ; Winter. Air, Lord, remember me; Handel. Quartet, Placido 
é il mar, (Idomeneo) ; Mozart. Recit, ace. Deeper and deeper. Air, Waft her, 
angels, (Jepthah); Handel. Chorus, Father! we adore the, (Jucah) ; Haydn. 
Air, Where’er you walk, (Semele) ; Handel. Quartet, Pieta di noi, (L’ Arbore 
di Diana); Martini. Recit. My prayersare ecard! Song, Tears, such as tender, 
(Deborah); Handel. Chorus, The Lord she!! reign, Recit. For the horse. Air, 
Sing ye, (Israel in Egypt); Handel. Double Chorus, The horse. 

The vocalists, Mrs. Shaw, and Mrs. Bishop ; (the former in the cavatina, by 
Handel, the latter in the closing scene of the Israel in Egypt) delighted by their 
efforts, and the veteran Braham without hyperbole, was as great as ever in the 
recitative from Jeptha. Mr. Phillips was admirable in the beautiful song from 
Deborah. Of the concerted music that which was new, was not very interesting ; 
and that which was familiar appeared out of place. Mr. Harper and Mr. Platt have 
improved so rapidly in a truly proper concert mode of treating their instruments, 
that we may almost compliment them on the attainment of absolute perfection. 


Fiera Pamaarmonic Concert.—Part /.: Sinfonia in C minor, Beethoven ; 
Benedictus for Four Voices, Miss Bruce, Mrs. A. Shaw, Mr. J. Bennett, and Mr. 
Phillips, Hummel; Concerto, MS., Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken, Hummel ; 
Aria, Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ Possenti Nume,” (Zauberflote,) Mozart ; Overture in D., 
A. Romberg. 

Part IT,—Sinfonia, No. 7, Haydn ; Scena, Mrs. A. Shaw, “ Ah! perfido,” 
Beethoven ; Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. E. W. 
Thomas, Watts, Tolbeeque, and Lindley, Spohr ; Duetto, Miss Bruce and Mr. 
J. Bennett, “ Ah! si tu,” (Guglielmo: Tell,) Rossini ; Overture; (Les Deux 
Journées, ) Cherubini. ‘Leader; Mr. F, Cramer ; Conductor, Mr. Neate. 

_It will be seen that by the programme of Monday's Concert, the directors have 
virtually abandoned their ill-considered and monstrous resolution, which forbade 
the vocal talent of our native artists an opportunity for display. Mrs, Shaw, in 
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the execution of the Grand Aria of Beethoven, was perfection itself. ‘The song 
had been judiciously transposed a third lower, and without any point in the score 
being injured, which when the transposition of the Grand Scena, in the Fidelio, 
to suit the vocal organs of a Malibran be called to recollection, will be considered 
a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, _It went off in the most admirable manner, 
and the praises bestowed on it from all quarters of the room were loud and une- 
quivocal. The aria religiosa, from the Il Flauto Magico, is a highly finished 
picture, and was most effectively sung by Mr, Phillips. 

The Benedictus from Hummel’s last. mass, is a pretty movement, but has no 
claim either on the score of originality or ingenuity for an introduction into this 
concert. The duet from Guglielmo Tell failed, 

The concerto of Hummel improves on a second hearing, and will take its 
stand as a composition of sterling merit; the Andante is exquisite, the Air Russe 
striking, brilliant, and original. Madame Dulcken, independently of her almost 
unrivalled command over the mechanism of the pianoforte, puts so much heart 
and soul into her performance, that we listen to her with increased pleasure on 
every new occasion of her appearance. The new violinist, Mr. Thomas, is a 
good, intelligent performer. We regretted he had not a better composition to 
appear in; and his fellow-labourers rather assisted to play him down than to 
draw him out. The symphonies and overtures went off admirably. 


Mr. Ettason’s Concert.—The Hanover Square Concert Room was crowded 

esterday morning, attracted by the novelties and varieties of the programme. 

ut the lion of the morning was M. Doehiler, a pupil of Benedict and Czerny, and 
who had recently appeared in Paris with great success, although brought into 
juxtaposition with Thalberg. 

The features of what hitherto in this country have been called “ the Thalberg 
School,” have now become tolerably familiar, and although the emotions they ex- 
cited in the first instance were strong and powerful, they haye, in consequence of 
repetition, ceased to raise the poignant and vivid impression which they at first 
produced. M. Doehler is an extraordinary pianist, possessing a large hand and 
supple wrist, and evidently perfectly az fait in all the dexterities of the school : dex- 
terities, which we suppose we must now no longer describe as. astounding or 
overwhelming. Like Thalberg, the melody of his fantasia stands out, now elegant 
and graceful, and now interspersed with a storm of passages extending over the 
whole range of the instrument. J.ike Thalberg, he possesses great delicacy of 
touch and uniformity of tone when required ; a celerity, power, and certainty of 
command over distant intervals ; but on the other hand he has not that combina- 
tion, or those infinite shades of varied tone which so bewitch the ear whilst listen- 
ing to the exertions of the lion of the last season. 

In the disposition and extension of the harmonies M. Doehler is successful, and 
when he has become a little more familiar to the feeling of our audiences we do 
not doubt he will play somewhat stronger, and with more fire and energy. His 
vrei excited great admiration, and its conclusion was welcomed by a 
iurricane of applause. 

‘the vocalists were Mesdames Shaw, Caremoli, Placci, Woodham, Wood- 
yatt; M.M. Balfe, Phillips, De Begnis, Ivanhoff, and Giubilei. The per- 
formers, MM. Muller, Labarre, Heinmeyer, Lidel, and the beneficiare. Messrs. 
Benedict and T. Cooke conducted, Mr. Eliason and Mr. Tolbecque jointly led. 
We could only remain during the first part of the programme, and if that which 
had to come was equally-good and well executed, the crowded audience must 
have enjoyed a rare and highly gratifying performance. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Discovery or a M.S. ar. Monrperzier.—M. Paulin Blanc, librarian at 
Montpeilier, has recently discovered in the envelope of a manuscript of the tenth 
century what appears to be the original of the celebrated Dies Ire. So that this 
sublime inspiration of the genius’ ofa poor Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
Thomas De Celaus,. which seems to bear the undoubted marks of a sudden burst 
of christian fecling, could not be original, but only the paraphrase and perfect 
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developement of an origiual hitherto unknown. The writing, of which it would 
be diffreult to give an exact fuc-simile, appears to be that of the F'ranco-Saxon, 
and preceded more than half a century the Caroline or new mode of writing, 
The musical notation that accompanies the words, bears likewise the character 
of a date anterior to the tenth century. The commencement of the piece is as 
follows, and may be compared with the introduction to the Dies Ire : 


Audi, tellus, audi, magni maris limbus, 

Audi, homo, audi, omne quod vivit sub sole: 
Venie propé est dies, 

Ire supreme dies invisa, dies amara, 

Qua celum fugiet, sol erubescet, 

Luna mutabitur, dies nigrescet, 

Sidera super terram cadent. 

Hew miseri! heu miseri! quid, homo, 

Ineptam sequeris leetitiam ? 

Bené fundata hactenis mansit terra, &c. 

The library at Montpellier possesses besides, a superb M.S. in vellum, orna- 
mented with charming pictures and miniatures, and containing only music. There 
are about six hundred pages, and it ag OE to be a production of the fourteenth 
century. All kinds of music are to be found in it,—Latin Hymns, Italian 
Songs, and Instrumental Music in several parts. There are several songs ending 


with a sort of ritournello, to be performed by instruments. 

Panis.—A very charming soirée has been given by the Marquis of G., in 
which M. Unhan executed, in his usual masterly style, the new variations in A 
of Mayseder. Mdlle. Hennin sang with much expression the Ave Maria of 
Schubert. Asolo on the violin was played by M. Unhan, and a sestet of 
Schubert closed the concert. This encouragement of the fine arts is - indeed 
making a noble use of rank and fortune. 

Dorurer.—This young and celebrated pianoforte player gave a grand concert 
at Boulogne just before his embarkation for London, He will be long remem- 
bered at that place, for he produced an effect on the crowds who thronged to 
hear him which it is impossible to describe. 


Ferpinanp Ries.—Among the papers of Ferdinand Ries, the favoured pupil 
of Beethoven, a most interesting correspondence has been discovered with his 
tutor and friend. The prterion of these letters will throw much light on the 


history and ckaracter of this extraordinary man. 

Viexna.—New M.S. Sympnony or Sponr.—At the first Concert Spirituel, 
Spohr’s latest and certainly most excellent Symphony was performed. In this 
piece, which consists of four movements, all the resources of the instruments are 
united. It shows what instrumental music alone can effect. This essential cha- 
racteristic of a fine symphony appears to great advantage in the Allegro Grandioso, 
which serves as an introduction to this work. The Solo for the Oboe, in the 
second part, is incomparable. The noble melody is afterwards taken up by the 
violins, and varied in a thousand ways, equally novel and delightful. A /arghetto 
succeeds, the majestic simplicity of which forms an interesting. contrast to the 
png! by which you have been dazzled. The Scherzo is full of originality, 
the skill of the composer appears at every note. It might seem, after so much to 
surprise and delight, that the author had exhausted the resources of his. art; 
but the Finale discovers new beauties. A theme of extraordinary beauty crowns 
the whole ; simple at first, it_rises by degrees, and gathering strength. as. it 
advances, exhibits the warmth of a sublime and imposing passion. It is repeated 
by every group of instruments, and takes every moment some new and unex- 
pected form. The mind of the musician-poet is at length fully explained, and 
every heart is filled with enthusiasm and delight. 

At the Second Concert Spirituel, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was per- 
formed; and, at the third, a new one by Lachner, the Capell- Meister at Munich, 
and who has been tarrying at Vienna for some time. 

Monument to Mozart's Memory.—The directors and artists of the orchestra 
8. Honoré will give, in the course of next month, in aid of the,subscription, a 
grand concert, entirely composed of the works of this immortal genius. It was 
fitting that the establishment, which has founded: its‘own reformation upon the 
execution of the chefs-d’euvres of the great masters of the art, should take. the 
lead in so honourable a design. 
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Crana Wreck has giveri her sixth concert here, with (if possible) more 
applause than ever. Miss Clara Novello has also given two delightful concerts 
at Vienna, and sang besides at the Concert Spirituel. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


On Thursday last, Madame Albertazzi made her first appearance this season, 
in the character of Adelgitha, in Bellini’s Norma... With. every disposition to 
write favourably of our fair countrywoman, we are bound to record that her per- 
formance was an utter failure. The interesting acting and appearance of Assandri 
in this part are not yet forgotten, and her nice organ, weak as it was, and pure 
style, affurded unmitigated pleasure to the dilettanti. The contrast between 
Albertazzi and Assandri wes manifest, and it was therefore not surprising that her 
histrionic exertions, as well as vocal efforts, were received as coldly and as listlessly, 
as she disposed of the'gentle wailings of Pollio’s second love. The truth is, that 
with all the assistance of the most ridiculous puffing, the visitors can no longer be 
persuaded that Albertazzi is an artiste of the first rate class. Her great success 
was based upon one really pretty display in the florid school, we mean, in the 
“Non piu mesta,” the finale to Rossini’s Cenerentola. She has no fire, no energy, 
and not sufficient equality as a singer, to carry her triumphantly through an opera. 
She is frigid and inanimate, and, like a flickering lamp, burns dimly, until, as it 
is expiring, it throws out a sudden and last glare, and then goes out. As a con~ 
cert singer she is infinitely more likely to shine, and she may depend upon it that 
it is her proper element. Grisi’s Norma is justly pronounced to be one of her 
best essays. It is not the grand, the terrible, the sublime Druidical priestess of 
Pasta ; but it is the earnest, passionate, and revengeful woman. She has loved 
fervently, and she will avenge fearfully. Grisi, where vehemence is required, 
may be sometimes mistaken for a virago or scold; but there are noble and re- 
deeming touches, which enlist all sympathies in behalf of the rejected of Pollio. 
The Roman Lothario was assigned to Tati, whose looks are anything but seduc- 
tive, and whose voice is anything but tuned to sounds of sweet import. Tati is 
the last man who seemed to have a chance of the miseltoe. Rubini ought to have 
sustained his original part. Lablache’s High Priest is a proof of how mucha 
great mind may achieve with scanty materials. 

On Saturday night the opera was repeated but did not excite any extraordinary 
Surore. After a divertissement which was indeed diverting from the obligato sib:- 
lation of the audience, the first scene of the Barbiere was gone through to enable 
Rubini as the Count, and Tamburini as Figaro, to show off their vocal talents. 

On Tuesday last, toujours perdrix — the eternal Puritani. The subscribers 
are naturally indignant at the want of novelty ; bnt as the house is nightly filled 
to an overplus, the “ powers that be,” laugh at the grumblers. “ Tl rit bien qui 
rit le dernier.” Laporte may find out his mistake before the season closes, although 
it may be true, as it has been said, that the last prima donna and danseuse en chef 
are the months of May and June, when the tide of fashion rolls into the Opera 
House, be the affiche what it may. After the Puritani, M. Taglioni’s little 
ballet of “La Ressemblance,” invented for his gossamer-winged daughter, was 
renewed, for the purpose of withdrawing from obscurity a certain Malle. 
Fitzjames. The ballet is intolerably absurd, and was only, allowed its. ex- 
istence, through ths graceful bounds of the Sylphide par excellence. The new 
comer did not create the least sensation, and the ballet was consequently con- 
demned by signs and tokens not pleasing to “ears polite,” Fitzjames has a pretty 
foot; but, although not ungracetul, she is far removed from being, a_ first-rate 
danseuse. i pretty face and good figure do wonders however, at her Majesty's 
Theatre ; and she will perhaps stand, or rather dance her promie till a real Terp- 
sichorean star is engaged. Pie ballet department is really “too bad,” For, the 
rest, Her Majesty and her illustriots mother, with a numerous suite, have attended 
the house every night since our last number, and rank and fashion grace the 
boxes on every occasion. Of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” with Persiani, Grisi, 
Albertazzi, Rubini, Lablache, and’ Tamburini included in the cast, we shall have 
to report progress next week, 
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COURT CIRCULAR. 


Her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent attended divine service on Sunday 
morning last, in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of London, The musical service was Dr. Boyce in A, and the anthem 
“T will sing of thy power, O God,” (Greene.) Mr. W. Knyvett presided at the 
organ. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager also attended the service. 

The Queen honoured the performance of Norma at her Majesty's Theatre on 
Suturday evening last, with her presence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FestivaL oF THE Sons or THE CLERGY.—Some years ago, at a time when 
the musical talent of the metropolis was in a peculiarly degraded state, the corpo- 
ration of this excellent charity entered into an arrangement with the members 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, for a performance of sacred music, on the 
annual celebration of this festival. We scarcely need say, that since the esta- 
blishment of the Choral Festivals in the provinces, and the meetings of the 
Amateur Choral Society at Exeter Hall, the musical performance of St. Paul’s, on 
the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, has gradually sunk in public opinion, and 
is now generally considered alike disgraceful to the profession and the charity. 
It may be amusing to some to watch Sir George Smart waving his baton to a 
score of ancient chorus singers,—a source of melancholy reflection to others, that, 
as the representative of the profession, Sir George should thus annually exhibit 
himself in a situation in which is demonstrated but little feeling for our Pro- 
testant choral music ; but it is a source of sorrow to every thinking mind, that 
this noble charity should suffer in its funds for the want of one or two indivi- 
duals who, possessing a sincere love for the art, might, with a little energy, call 
into action the services of hundreds of our amateurs, who would rejoice to 
dedicate a morning in rendering aid to a charity which possesses claims peculiarly 
binding on every member of the establishment. 


Tue Coronation.—Sir George Smart is to be conductor at the approaching 
festival, and Mr. J. B. Sale claims his seat at the organ, in virtue of his appoint- 
ment as one of the organists at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. Both offices will, 
it is said, bring in considerable emolument. 

Beeruoven’s Cuorat Sympuony.—We are happy to find that those persons 
who are not subscribers to the Philharmonic Society, will have an opportunity 
presented them at Mr. Moscheles’ concert, announced for the 23d instant, of 
hearing this noble symphony performed in a style of superlative excellence. The 
orchestral performers and choralists will be the same as have hitherto been en- 
gaged in its production ; and Mr. Moscheles has secured Mr. Turle to strengthen 
the choir by the employment of the organ in the finale. Mr. Moscheles deserves 
= thanks and support of all the sincere lovers of the art for this spirited under- 
taking. 

Merropouiran Concerts.—We refer our readers to our advertising columns 
for the particulars of several excellent concerts, intended to be held at the Hanover 
Square Rooms in the course of the present month. 

Miss Fanny Wynpuam.—In our last week’s number it was erroneously stated 
that Miss Fanny Woopnam had left town for Edinburgh—it should have been, 
Miss Fanny Mishap the talented contr’alto, who was attached to the Opera 
Buffa company during their performance in London. 


Mr. C. Purpy delivered a very interesting lecture on Sacred Music, at the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Uxbridge, on Monday evening, to a most 
respectable auditory. He was assisted in his illustrations by the Misses Flower, 
and Mr. Holmes, of the Royal Academy, who presided at the pianoforte. 

Hanover Square. — On Wednesday the Royal Academicians, on Thursday 
Mr. King, and on Friday M, Sagrini, assembled their friends, and each afforded 
an agreeable entertainment to a full auditory ; but want of space compels us to 
omit further notice of the respective merits of the performances. 
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Royat Institution, ALBERMARLE StREET. — An excellent lecture on the 
cultivation of vocal music as an inseparable accompaniment of national education, 
was delivered by Mr. Hickson, whose publications were noticed in our number of 
last week. A band of forty or fifty children, who are receiving instruction in 
parochial or other schools, and are taught on the system advocated \ the lecturer, 
that of singing by note instead of by rote, performed the illustrations offered by 
Mr. Hickson in support of his theory. These consisted of several canons, catches, 
glees, and simple airs, set to words suitable to school-children, and which were 
sung with spirit and precision. All the specimens introduced by Mr. Hickson, 
“= highly applauded, and one or two repeated at the unanimous request of the 
audience. 


Sr. Joun’s, Warertoo.—Mr. Brownsmith, the late organist of this church, 
relinquished the situation in consequence of the vestry coming to the decision to 
refuse him a deputy on those days in which his appointment as vicar choral 
required his presence at Westminster Abbey. The following resolution was 
passed on the 26th ultimo, at a meeting of the vestry, over which Dr, D’Oyley 
presided ; and though strongly expressed, it is not more so than the justice of 
the case demanded :— ° 

* Resolved unanimously,—That the best thanks of this vestry be offered to Mr. 
Brownsmith for the exemplary and efficient manner in which he has hitherto dis- 
charged the duties of organist to the church ; and an expression of regret that his 
recent appointment at Westminster Abbey has rendered him incapable of filling 
the situation of organist to this church by personal attendance. 

“ Jno. Ctanxe Meyworr, 
“ Vestry Clerk.” 

Crown anv Ancuor Gree Cius.—The annual prize for the best serious glee 
(the candidates for the honour being confined by the members of this society to 
themselves) was decided on Saturday last. The competitors were Mr. Walmisley, 
Mr. I. O. Atkins and Mr. Hawes; and the laurel was borne away by Mr. Atkins. 
A few seasons since on the occasion of a prize, the competitors were Mr. Elvey, 
Mr. T. Cooke, and Mr. Hawes, when the glee (composed by the first named 
gentleman) which had gained the suffrages of the members, was rejected on its 
being discovered that the successful candidate was not a member of the club ; and 
a member with commendable generosity submitted to adorn his brow with the 
chaplet of victory so unexpectedly shorn from his youthful rival. It is a curious 
coincidence, that Mr. Hawes’ musical abilities which appear to some disadvan- 
>; ag his arrangement of psalm tunes, shine with peculiar lustre at the Glee 

tub. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ancignt Concerts.—A Subscriber inquires whether Mr. Knyvett is paid for making out the program- 
mes of these concerts. We cannot say; but whoever has the charge of looking over the volumes of the 
fine library belonging to this association, performs the duty most inefficient} The Church musicians 
have the credit of being well versed in the *‘ old school,” from their early drilling in the cathedrals and the 
oratorios of Handel; but here their learning stops. 





Week ty List or New Pustications. 


PIANOFORTE. Donizetti. Non vanni mai si mesto, 
Strauss. Elizabethen Walzer........ ese duet, Roberto Devereux 
OBA Att .ceseeeeeeee soe Di ——. L’Amor mi fe beata, Scena e 
——. Gabrielen ditto.. Cavatina (ditto) Ditto 
Iris ditto ES Vaceai. Come ramingatortore, Coroe 
i Terzettino, Marco Visconte. B 
Alfin giudomini un an 
vatina («ditto).... 
MIS 





ay Galopade du Carniva' 
Herz. Fantasia from Lucia 


r 
Set of Grand Studies, 


s Ss. 
D’ Almaine Cobbin, J I. Choral Psalmody for the 
30. Church and the Family.......54- Aéeoee 
Kronung’s Walzer OP. 91 (Duet)... Wessel Franchomme. Op. 3, variations sur 
er 





0) 
Strauss. Valses Universelles, No. 30. 


un theme original, violoncello and 
Ditto piano. Wessel 
Chopin, ‘* Lesmurmures e” — Op. 8, three Recreations for 
Noeturnos, set 2 Ditto ditto. ‘ 
Beethoven. Overture to Leonore, by Lachner, F. Les Concerts de Sucieté, 
Czerny Ditto lo. 8, ‘* The sea has its Is,” 
VOCAL. fee, Volar, Piano, and Violoncello 
Wade. A southerly wind and acloudy Obdligato. Ditto 
sky. The Fox Chase, newly arran- Bochsa. ‘‘ Sulla Tomba,” Harpand Pi- 
Chappelt ano reese Mort 


. Ditto3l. Kunstler Ball Tanze, 
Op. 94 (ditto) .0..ceeeeeeree " 
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UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
AN Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Musie, may be had of all 
Music-sellers, and of the Manufacturer, ; 
J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, 


Patentee of the Zolophon, upon which favourite Instrument a seleetion of Bo cena oe is i rage 
joeks mission gratis, 


every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and again at Eight o' 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Second Edition, in Two Volumes, price 10s. 6d, 
Mo! CAL HISTORY, Biography, and Criticism ; being a general survey 
of Music from the earliest to the present time. A new edition, enlarged and iinproved, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 


Complete in ‘Two Hand 





Folio Volumes, price Two Guineas, 


ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of upwards of One Hundred and 
Fifty Pieces of the finest Sacred Music, by all the great masters, British and Foreign; arranged as 
Solos, Duets, Trios, xc., and with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte or Organ. 


Manual of Instruction in Vocal Music, with a view to Psalmody. With 
au Historical Introduction. By John Turner, Esq. Second Edition, 4s., cloth. 


HRISTMAS Carols, or Sacred. Songs, with appropriate Music, and an In- 


troductory Aecount of the Christmas Carol, 4s. 


The two latter works are printed under the Direction of the Commit'ee.of General Literature 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


London: JOHN W. PARKER, West S.rand; Sold by all Booksellers, 





ORGAN FOR SALE. 
Te BE SOLD, the Property of a Nobleman, a FINE ORGAN, in a hand- 


some Spanish Mahogany Case—Compass from G G to F in alt, containing the. followi 
iapason; 3, Principal; 4, Fifteenth; 5, Lésquialtra; 6, Cornet; 7, Cremona, 


1, Open Diapason; 2, Sto} 


stops; 


in a separate Swell Box ; 8, Bassoon all through; 9, Flute. There is a Shifting Pedal Movement, and the 
whole enclosed in a General Swell. The height is 9 feet 6 inches, breadth 5 feet 6 inches, depth 3 feet. 


For further particulars apply at the Factory of Messrs. HILL and DAVISON, 12, Tottenham Court, 


New Road. 





Now Published 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Price S:x Shillings, Book 1 of 
HE Choral and Instrumental Fu- 


d gues of JoHN SeBasTIAN Bacu, in continua- 
tion of the English Edition of his Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, arranged trom his masses _Li- 
tanies. Oratorios, and Exercises. By Henry John 


Gauutlett. 
CONTENTS. 

No. 1, Chorale from the Vorspiele. No. 2, Fugue 
in G minor, (No. 1) with Pedal Obligato. No. 3, 
* Gratias Agimus tibi,’ from a gloria in 1) major. 
No. 4, Fugue in © minor, with Pedal Obligato. 
No. 5, Choral Fugue in G minor, from a Litany 
No. 6, Fugue from a Toccata in E minor. 

Each number may be had separate. 

Book 2 is now engraved, and contains—No. 7, 
Kyrie Eleison, five part Fugue from the Missa in 
G major. No. 8, Fugue in D minor (No.1). No. 
9, Fugue in D minor (No. 2.) No. 10, Rondo in.A, 
from the Six Sonatas... No, 11, Fagae in D:minor 
on the Chorale, ‘ Wir, Glauben all’an, einen Gott. 
No. 12, Grand Fugue. in. E flat, (performed by M. 
mendelssohn at the Birmingham Festival) on the 
Chorale called St. Ann’s Tune. 

C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, Music Seller to 
the Royal and Noble Directors of the Concerts of 
Ancient Music. 





R. NEATE’S SECOND 

SOIREE MUSICALE will take place at 

the Hanover Square Rooms, under the patronage 

of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, on 
Monday, May 14, 1838. 

VOCAL PERFORMERS. 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss Masson, Herr Kroff, and 
Mr. J. Bennett. 

Mr. Neate will perform on the Pianoforte 
Thalberg’s Fantasia on Airs from Don Juan; 
Mozart’s Quartett in C Minor assisted by Messrs. 
F. Cramer, Hill, and Kroff; and will accompany, 
on the Violoncello, Mr. Charles Salaman in Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A; Mr. Thomas Wright will 
play new Variations on ‘‘ God save the Queen,” on 
the Harp, Mr. E. W. Thomas De Beriot’s new 
Concertino, on the Violin; Mr. Neate will also 
take the Violoncello in a Quartet of Beethoven, 
— by Messrs. E. W. Thomas, Willey, and 
Hill. 

Mr. H. R. Bishop will aceompany the Vocal Music 
and the Solos. ‘To Commence at Eight o’Clock. 
The last Soirée will take place on the 28th, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three. Tickets for the same.or different Evenings, 
One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half a Guinea; 
Family ‘Tickets, to admit Four to the two remain- 
ing Svirees, "Two Guir.eas; which may be had of 
Mr. NEATE, No. 8, Argyll Place, and at the 
Principal. Music. Shops. 
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QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOM, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


is 


R. MOSCHELES’ MORNING 

CONCERT, under the Patronage and in 
the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, will take place on Wednesday, May 
23, 1838, to begin at half-past one o’clock. 

Mr. Moscheles will have the honour to perform 
his Grand Concerto in E flat; Beethoven’s Grand 
Fantasia, with Vocal Solos, Choruses, aned 
tral Accompaniments. The Chevalier Spontini, 
Director of the Ro a of His Majeaty the 
King of Prussia, will uct his Overture to La 
Vestale. In the course of the Concert, Moscheles’ 
Duet Concertante on two Pianofortes by Messrs. 
Dohler and Moscheles, as performed at the Aca- 
démie Royale at Paris by Messrs. Thalberg and 
Dohler. Mr. Heinemeyer, First Flute to His Ma- 
jesty the King of Hanover, will play his celebrated 
Concertino, in which is introduced Haydn’s Na- 
tional Hymn. In consequence of the great success 
of Beethoven’s celebrated Choral Symphony, ter- 
minating with Schiller’s ‘* Ode to Joy,” at the last 
Philharmonic Concert, Mr. Moscheles will, by par- 
ticular desire, repeat and conduct it on this occasion. 

PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS. 

Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss M.: B. Hawes, Dile. 
Konig. and Miss Masson; Herr Kroff and Signor 
Giubilei 

The Bands and Choruses will be on the largest 
scale, and composed of the principal performers of 
the Philharmonic, Ancient, and Royal Academy 
Concerts; and the Young Gentlemen of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel Royal and Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Turle will preside at the Organ in the Choral part 
of the Symphony. The celebrated Strauss from 
Vienna) has kindly consented to join the above 
Band with his Orchestra, Leader of the First Part, 
Mr F. Cramer. Leader of the Second Part, Mr. 
Loder, 

Tickets for the Room, Half-a-guinea each ; Stalls 
in the Room, Fifteen Shilingss Stalls in Boxes, 
One Guinea each ; to be had of Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Regent Street; Mr. Chappell, Bond Street; 
Messrs Collard, Cheapside; of other principal 
Music Shops; and of Mr, Moscheles, No. 3, Chester 
Plaee, Regent’s Park. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 


NDER the Patronage and in the 
Presence of H.R.H the Duke of Cambridge, 
The Farland Countess of Jersey, Viscount Villiers, 
Sir H and Lady Emily Hardinge, Lady Peel 
MISS COOPER, and HERR ERNST have the 
houour to announce that their Benefit Concert will 
take place at the above Room on Friday Evening, 
June 1st, to commence at Half-Past Eight o’Clock. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS. 
Madame Pasta, who will be engaged immediately 
on her arrival, Miss Lanza, Miss Cooper, Mr. 
Wilson, Herr Kroff, Sig. Castellan, Giubilei, A. 
Giubilei, Legoanere, an is.~ 








De Begnis. 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS 
Pianoforte, Miss Cooper; Harp, Miss F. Chat- 
terton; Flute, Herr Ernst, Oboe, Mr. Barre; 
Bassoon, Mr. Baumann. An Improvisazione by 

Signor F. Pistrucci. 

ickets Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Miss 
Cooper, 58, Edgware 3 of Herr Ernst, 19, 
Norton Street, and the principal Music Sellers. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, 


peculiar feature in J..A. Novello’s 
Catalogue is, the extensive Publications, in 
separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts, for Choral 
Societies, who may be stipplied at 69,;'Dean Street, 
= every requisite, where this catalogue may be 





J. A, Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 








HANOVER SQUARE. 
RS. ANDERSON, Instructress 


and Pianjste, to Her M-jesty the Queen, 
has the honour to announce that her ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover Suare Rooms, on Friday, May 18, under 
the immeédiate sauction and patrenage of Her Ma- 
jesty. To commence at two o'clock precisely Vo- 
cal Performers—Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss Masson, 
Miss M. Hawes, Maile. Placci, Signor Ivanoff, Mr 
Stretton, and Mr H. Phillips. By the most gracious 
rmission of the’ Queen, Her Majesty's private 
d of wind instruments will, on this occasion 
only, perform several pieces. Mrs. Anderson will 
thaw a new (MS) Concerto, by Mendelssohn ; 
eethoven’s celebrated Quintet for pianoforte, and 
wind instruments; with Messrs Barret, Willman, 
Baumann, and Puzzi; and a Grand Duo Brillante, 
with Mr. Blagrove. Mr. Labarre, a Fantasia on the 
Harp; and Mr. Heinemeyer, a Solo on the Flute. 
Leader, Mr. Cramer; Conductor, Sir. G. Smart 
Tickets 10s. 6d. each, and a limited number of 
stalls, One Guinea each, to be had at the principal 
music shops, and of Mrs. Anderson, 21, Manchester 
Street, Manchester Square. 


R. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON 


Professor of the Harp at the Royal Aca- 
deiny of Music, has the henour to announce that 
his MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday, May !6th, 
at half past one o’cloek precisely. _Mde Cinti Da- 
moreau will be offered an cngagement on her ar- 
rival; Mile. Placei, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Birch, 
Miss Fanny Woodham, Miss Bruce, and Mrs. H. 
R. Bishop, Sig. Ivanoft, Mr, Begrez, Sig. Giubilei, 
Mr. Parry, Jun,, Mr. H. Phillips, and Sig. De Beg- 
nis. Mde. Dulcken will perform a Grand Fanta- 
sia on the Pianoforte by Thallberg. Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton will perform several ¢ompositions of 
interest. Mr, Mori, a Fantasia on the Violin; and 
Mr. Richardsow a Fantasia on the Flute; Mr. 
Lindley and Signor Dragonetti, a Duet by a elas- 
sical composer, which created so great a sensation 
at the Classical Concerts, The Orchestra will in- 
clude the principal talent of the Ancient, Philhar- 
monic, and Italian Opera Orchestras. Leaders, Mr. 
Mori and Mr. Eliason; Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 
The programme will be shortly published. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d, each, to be had of Mr, J. Balsir 
Chatterton, 32, Manchester Street, Mai 
Sqnare; and at all the principal Music Shops. 


CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


R. RICHARD CART’S Second 
: MUSICAL SOIREE will take place on 
Wednesday next, the 15:h May, commencing: at 


Eight o’Clock. 
VOCALISTS. 

Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Rainforth, and Signor 
Begrez; Pianists, the Misses Broadhurst, and Mr. 
Mangold; Viol lio, Herr Haus : Mr. 
Cart will be assisted on the Flute by Herr Heine- 
meyer, (First Flute to the King of Hanover), Mr. 
Clinton, Mr. Saynor, and Mr _ Hill. 

Family Tickets to Amit Three, One Guinea, 
Subsribers ‘Tickets for the Second and Third 
Soirees 14s.; Single Tickets 10s. Gd. each. To be 
had at the principal! Music Shops, and at MR. 
CART’S, 43, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


THE GIPSY’S WARNING. 


ENEDICT’S GRAND ROMAN- 
TIC OPERA, Performing thy at Drury 
Lane Theatre, with unpreceden applause, is 
published by 
CRAMER, ADDISON, AND BEALE. 
Also the various atrangements. by. Burrowes, 
Callicott, Holmes, Bochsa, and the author. In 
the ae a Fantasia from the same Opera, by 
S. Thalberg. 
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SELECT LIsT OF Y 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND ST. 


PIANOFORTE. 


HE. GRAND FANTASIA from Le 
Postilion, O:), 94... eoseies 


RET fie Airs de Ballet from La Siredelie, 


m 
Moscheles’ 2 asias from ‘Belisario, ‘each. 
Bouqu uet de melodies (2nd edition)... 





~ Swisse et Tyrol, 1 and 2, x soseeeree 
. Variations on Rose softly blooming, 
oO 





Marck in Norma, Op. 93.. 
——— Tyrolienne, o. 93 oe 
Assisa a pie, O 
Crusader’s March, Crociato.. 
2 Rondos from Onslow’s Me Le 
Guise, Op. 100, each 
La Modeste’ Trois Rondeaux, a, 2. and 


SoC SCBASS AS ocoom Soo 


3, eac 
i Variations on Weber's Invitation to 
alt; 








Les Sylphes, 2 Airs de Dance, No. 1, 
Valse Allemande 


li 
Air de ballet 
Mignonne, Rondeau Pastorale 
Les Brillantes, 3 favourite airs, with 
variations, each 
Czerny’s Variations on 
Waltz... oid 
Rondo Pré aux ¢ leres 
Burgmuller’s El Contrabandista 
Chanson Andalouse......e + 
- Cachuca 
Les fleurs d’Italie, 12 melodies wee 
euses de Donizetti, 1 to 12, each.. 
3 Airs from Parisina, each.. 
Encouragement aux jeunes Piamistes, 3 
easy Rondos, each .. oe ee 
Holmes’ Rondo on Ah che Forse. * 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Hunte ’s Nouvelles Recreations du — 
pianiste, 3 Nos., each... eevee 
Recueil des opera, 4 ‘books, “each . * 
3 Italian Cavatinas, No. 1, Anna 
Bolena 
NO. By NOPIMNa sec csteiees debowestesescnscgeecese 
—— No. 3, Crociato. 
Son Nom, a favourite Romance by 
Madlle. Puget. 
Rondeau on a favourite theme...ditto 
Diabelli’s arrangement of the Airs ae Fra 
Diavolo, 4 books, each... 
Czerny’s Fantasia on Airs in Belisario.. 
HARP. 
Bochsa’s Gallenberg’s Waltz. 
The favourite March in Norma 
abseegldl itto. itto. Belisario... 
Grand Galop in the Postilion......+0 
Chatterton’s Scottish chimes, divertimento 
- introducing the celebrated melodies. The 
nth Kirk Yard, Caller Herring, and Kelvin 
Wright's La voix de ce qu’on Aime ..... 
HARP AND PIANO DUETS. 
Bochsa's Cachuca (brilliant and easy) . oe 
—— Trio from Le Pré aux Cleres ... ditto 
Gallenberg’s Waltz. oreeees: ditto. eee 
March Belisario, with accompani- 
ments, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello . 
Favourite Airs from Postilion.... ditto 
Labarre’s Grand Duet ......++ s(litto... 
NEW ELEMENTARY W ORKS. 
Bertini’s Studies for small hands.......seeseeree 
26 ditto, in 2 books, each. 
Characteristic Studies .....++. 
Hunten’s 18 Progressive Exercises, ‘Op. "80... eee 
12 Etudes Melodiques, Op.81.. 
Cramer’s Stuies, (new edition) 2 vols, each. 





ditto 
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Just Published. 
Rossines Opera of Cinderella, 
5 


Arranged for the ag ey pe 

Orpheus Colleetion of G 6.. 

Gems of German Song, B 

Kalliwoda’s 2 sets of Quadrilles, ‘each ; 

Sirauss’s Waltzes, No. 1 to 100, each 
1s. 6d. to 

Cosmas’ 's 50 Exercises, Op. 481, in 3 Books, 








The Mill, a Song with Pianoforte and Vio- 

loncello accompaniments, by C. Kreutzer. 

Weber’s Jubilee Overture for the Pianoforte 

ae Ditto for 2 Performers... 
J. J. EWER and Co., Bow Church Yard, 





This day is published, third edition, price 6s. cloth , 


RAMBLE AMONG THE 

MUSICIANS OF GERMANY, giving 
some account of the Operas of Munich, Dresden, 
Berlin, &c.; with remarks upon the Church music, 
Singers, Performers, and Composers ; and a sample 
of the | ogc and inconveniences that await the 
lover of art on a similar excursion. 

By the Musical Editor of ‘* The Atlas.” 
Published at ‘* The Atlas” Office, 6, Southampton 
Street, Strand. 


“HANDEL'S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 
R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 


of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the long 
connexion he has had with the Musical Circles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting then to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
perienced from Amateurs, the Profession, and the 
Trade in general. 


FOR THE FACE AND SKIN. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

A mild and innocent pemegntines from beautiful 
EXOTICS: it effectually eradicates ERUP- 
TIONS, TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS, SPOTS, and all Cutaneous Imperfections ; 
renders the most Sallow Complexion delicately fair, 
clear, and delightfully soft—imparting a healthy 
JUVENILE BLOOM, as well as realizing a delicate 
Wuitr Neck, HAND, and Arm. It prevents and 
removes every unsightly irregularity, as well as ten- 
derness of the SKIN, whethes occasioned by expo- 
sure to CoLp Winps, the Sun, or any accidental 
cause, 

This exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, 
acting, in all cases, by promoting a healthy tone of 
the minute vessels; and i is the most elegant as well 
as effective toilet app ge hitherto sub d to 
universal patrona 

GENTI VEMEN, after Shaving, will find it allay 
the irritation and smarting pain, and render the 
Skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSERVE—The Name and Address of the 
Proprietors. 

A. ROWLAND & - oa GARDEN, 

2 N, 
is engraved on the  setewtee Stamp, which is 
asted on the Cork, also printed, in red, on the 
rapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 
#,* «* Ask for “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 

Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers 

and Medicine Venders. 


LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, by HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R.GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, will 
be received.—The Musital World may be - by 
order, of all Book and Music Sellers. 

Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Fetter Lane, London, 











